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How Consumers Can Organize for Their 


HERE 1s much talk today of the need for con- 
: ee organization. As we have many times 
pointed out, the NRA has been founded on the 
theory that consumers must pay the bill of national 
recovery, which in the Administration’s vocabulary 
means recovery of business. That consumers are 
paying the bills is evidenced by the fact that whereas 
industry's earnings for the first nine months of 1933 
increased 160% over the same period in 1932, the 
farmers’ gross income rose only 24%, and payrolls 
decreased 3.2%. Consumers’ average income is 
now, as has for some months been evident. actually 
decreased, relative to prices of goods and services 
which consumers buy. If consumers are at all in 
terested in protecting themselves against such in 
equitable distribution of economic costs, they will 
need to band themselves together in order to pro 
tect their rights against the fast-increasing en- 
croachments of business. As we pointed out in the 
Handbook of Buying, March, 1934, we believe that 


Own Protection 


consumers can best serve their own interests by 
banding together in small local groups which will 
work in specific and concrete ways to protect con 
sumers’ rights and interests. Here are a few simple 
rules which may help those who are organizing 
wish to organize on this basis: 


1. Make a survey of the resources of 
your own locality for consumers’ pro- 
tection. 

Find out what medical clinic service, legal aid, 
etc., is available. Investigate your local health ordi- 
nances in the matter of milk. Ascertain how effec 
tively these ordinances are enforced. What kind of 
state food and drug protection have you, and how 
effectively, if at all, is it functioning? Write also to 
your state department of agriculture and to your 
local experiment station to find out what they are 
doing to help the consumer—not just the farmer as 
producer, and the manufacturer. 
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2. Do your own testing of canned 

goods. 
\s forth in the General Bulletin, January 
1934, clubs and study groups can test nearly every 
kind of canned and packaged food there is, satis 
factorily enough to determine which variety avail 
able in their own community gives them the most 
value at the lowest price. If you cannot get a group 
interested in testing canned goods in the mannet 
outlined, rotate the brands which you buy vourself 
until you find the one or two which give you the 
most for your money. See that your dealer, or the 
dealer most likely to be interested and cooperative, 
about the nature and the results of your 


Set 


knows 

work. 
3. Get your high school or college 
science department to make simple 
tests on appliances. 

[f they are cooperative, get their help on the 
package goods problem too, to make the weighings, 
volume, solid contents, etc. “The 
Consumer Shall He Have Rights in the 
Schools?” and “Consider the Consumer,” copies of 
which are available free on request.) 


measure (See 


4. Protest vigorously and loudly each 
time that you receive unsatisfactory 
service or merchandise, or are over- 
charged. 

Protest both to the merchant who sells and to the 
manufacturer who makes the product. (A letter to 
one and a carbon copy of the same letter to the 
other is a convenient way to make the protest heard, 
discussed, and remembered.) In the matter of com 
plaints on food, send a copy of your letter to the 
Consumers’ Counsel of the Agricultural Adjust 
ment Administration (Washington, D. C.). Tell 
them what you expect to have done about the situa 
tion and why. Consumers would not be so imposed 
on in the matter of shoddy and inferior mervchan 
dise if they had not been persuaded by advertising 
and business men that it was not quite respectable 
or decorous to complain. At the present time, busi- 
ness needs the goodwill of*every single potential 
customer; and if even a few people, only 5% of a 
firm’s customers, complain, some action will un- 
doubtedly be taken; at least motions will be made 
and stimuli set up in the general direction of better 
and more economical service to consumers. 

These are, we believe, a few suggestions that may 
help provide a program at which groups of con 
sumers may work with profit and interest. Just a 
few don’ts: Don’t go in for group buying, unless 
through some agency already set up and compe 
tently functioning for that purpose. Purchasing, to 
be successful and economical, needs to be done by 
skilled buyers of trade experience at least, if not of 
professional training, or by skilled technicians, and 
in larger lots than a small group can dispose of effi 
ciently. At the best there are many tricks of sellers 
that only experienced persons are up on, and know 
how to guard against. Some real disasters have oc- 


curred to inexperienced small groups trying to func- 
tion as consumers’ cooperatives when they were not 


aware of or armed against the tricks, misrepresen 


tations, and “trade customs” of manufacturers and 
wholesalers. Your best tactic at present, it seems to 
us, is to use your economic power to make the 
present system of distribution work as much to 


vour advantage as possible. 
home industry 


moderate 


Don’t go in for on an expensive 
even mivestment m 


| nless 


scale with heavy o1 
complet 


there is a 
i return to home 


ae ichinery or tools 
breakdown of our present system, ; 
industry cannot be an efficient way 


although we must admit that in 


possibly 


duce goods, 
fields home products are far higher in quality than 
any No baker’s loaf can or 
equal in palatability a loaf home-made 
bread. There are no factory-made woolens that we 


commercial ones 
of good 
know of equal in texture and long wearing quality 
to the hand-loomed fabrics of groups such as the 
\Mlountain Weaver Boys (Berea College, Berea, 
Kentucky), or Harris tweeds from Scotland. Home 
canned peaches bought from a local farmer’s wife 
are almost invariably far superior in flavor to the 
insipid, oversweetened, canned peaches put out by 
commercial firms. There may, however, be many 
people who feel they cannot afford to pay tl 
of hand-made woolens (in spite of their lower cost 


1¢ price 


per year than factory-woven goods) ; some 
may even prefer not to have long-lasting garments. 
Many likewise have not time nor room to go in for 
“cottage industry,” farmer’s market a 

cessible to all. 

Consumers’ Research will be glad to have reports 

time to time of the progress made by any 
groups working on the You 
should, by all means, have copies made of your r¢ 
ports on canned goods, on your findings in the mat 
ter of your local facilities and services, and on your 
tests of appliances. Circulate them widely among 
your friends and acquaintances, and you will find 
that outside interest in the work of your group, as 
well as the group’s own appreciation of the value 
and importance of its efforts, will grow enormously 
We should like very much to have copies of your 
reports, together with copies of all letters of com 
plaint to manufacturers, dealers, etc, 

Consumers must make some efforts to regain the 
skill which their grandparents and great-grand 
parents had in their knowledge of the market, and 
the manner in which it functions, and above all of 
the quality and durability of goods. Buying was a 
relatively simple matter in the old days when va 
rieties and brands were limited and people knew 
something, from their own handicraft manu factur- 
ing or use-experience, about the actual composition 
of products and their value. It is more difficult now, 
and the consumer has readily allowed advertising 
men and the so-called women’s magazines to do his 
thinking for him. He is just beginning to realize 
that he has been sold down the river, and must make 
some exceedingly strenuous efforts in his own be 
half if he is to regain his independence. 


many 


nor is the 


from of 


suggestions. 


above 
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Shall We Buy a Used Car? 


yeu hy ot. for in the terms of a Rroad lrives a 1020 th a j leage + 10.000 
Wal dealet ‘| vel hod rives a l seal Coat Lhe resale il mw of that il sg 2 ound C7 vet of 


and one might just as well take advantage of am obviously has three-fourths of its mileage left in 
economies available in the present market. There it; or, at the other end of the price scale, a 1933 
vas a time when something of a stigma was at Lincoln that cost $5,000, which, according to th 
tached to the buying of a used car, for then used dealer, had belonged for a few months to the wif 
irs generally Were those frightfully out-of-date of the owner of a lary restaurant chain, was for 
ld crates, high, wide, and not so handsome, and sale at $3,000 and could undoubtedly be purchased 
udging by the noises they made, likely to disassem or $2,500. The mileage on it was negligible. Her 
le themselves the first time one jammed on the s 50% depreciation with 95% of the potential 
kes too hard mileage left 
In recent years h the manutacturers trying tl lt must be such logic as this that prompts the 
make the public fashion-conscious rather than taxi drivers in some cities to buy a verv fine, slightly 
value-conscious, with further attempts to convinces used Lincoln, Pierce: lrrow’, or Cadilla for $450 
every Caspar Milquetoast that he'd better turn in or $500, rather than a brand new cab with all th 
a s two-vear old bus because it really isn’t safe or trimming of a circus alliope for $2,500 to $3,000 
it reall s the most economical time to turn it in (including installment charges, of course). As one 
or because the new models are much better look of them said, “You can buy several of these babies 
ing, the used car market has become flooded. It for what one of those new ones costs and, what’s 
is now an open question whether it is wise, all costs more, the difference between $500 and $2,500 in 
ind values considered, t buy inv new Cat regard first cost will make up for a long time whatever 
less of the price difference there may be in operating cost.” 
\ssuming that CR readers are not above a bit [he buyer of a used car for the small family of 
of old-fashioned thrift ( offer the fol nye moderate means annot, of course buy with the 
advice same experience and knowledge and opportunities 


, , ’ for consultat on with users and mechanics as the 
) ' 
’ Huy sed Car 
yy hy Buy a ooe a taxi driver. He can however, convert those prin 


1. Don’t be a sucker. There's probably more bal ciples to his use very conveniently and, with the fol 
lyhoo per square inch of new-car advertising in the lowing points in mind, look over the field 
Saturday Evening Post than any other kind of 1. The lower-priced cars are relatively the most 


he high overhead of the dealer dis 


oo Sing -s expensive in the used car selection. Because they 
tr} tor svste phic e1 ve at ’ -" . 
tri mute r system, plus all the uper-charges that the are in greater demand, cars like Ford and Chevrolet 
f.o.b., extra-equipment racket adds on, makes the mostly command a relatively hi 
than cars that originally cost over $1,000 
2. kor those who wish to shop around, many 
; ig Bes 2. Presuming that one buys the smaller, lighter 
loopholes can be found for buying new cars at a , , . 
, . , “ , > cars for reasons of economy of operation, thei 
discount from some one other than an “authorized 
relatively higher purchase price during their first 


> 


price of a new car far above its comparative valu 


dealer: new cars that have been bought In gross 
' oe and second years may make it possible to buy in 

lots from bankrupt dealers are for sale by used car ' 

dealers: cars from liquidated estates that cannot 

be told from new; practically new cars that have 


stead a larger, better grade car of an earlier year 
and offset the difference in operating cost against 
the saving in purchase price. To illustrate, a one 
vear old Ford costs, say, $400—while a good 1929 
or 1930 Buick. Franklin, or Studebaker, or even 
a much higher-priced car than these can be had for 


$250. This assumes certain advantages of these 


wen traded in, which the wife re fused to ride in 
because the upholstery didn’t match her hair or 
gowns These are the cars that for all pra tical pur 
poses are new and should be bought at a price from 
25% to 50% less than new car prices within the 


. ot the current model higher-priced cars, 
5 Figured in terms of cents per mile deprecia 3. The really best values are to be had in the care 


fully used older models of the well-made cars of 
1928 to 1930. This is especially true if the pur 
chase price is as low as $100, It is occasionally pos 
sible to find cars like the Ford already mentioned 
that have been driven only 2,000 or 3,000 miles a 


greatest single cost that the car purchaset 
has to face. Used car dealers figure roughly that a 
car loses 45% of its value the first year, 35% of 
the remaining value the second year, 25% the third 
vear, and so on. With this in mind then, it can be 
seen what a loss the new car buver may take re vear. For those who like an open car (exceptional 
vardless of whether he uses his car a great deal o1 bargains are often found in open cars) these are the 
onlv a little best values of all, especially if purchased during the 
winter months 


What Sort of Used Car to Buy 
The obvious conclusion of the above is that the Where to Buy a Used Car 


used car purchaser should look first for a car that Dealers in larger cities must pay higher rent and 
®:: been driven little but has lost most of its sale therefore their space costs them much more than 
value through depreciation (that is, really, obso that of dealers in small towns; consequently, they 
lescence ) io illustrate, a friend of the writer's are forced to keep their used cars moving, and must 








therefore sell at lower prices. This is especially true 
of New York City. Furthermore, in population cen 
ters there is a greater turnover, and the dealers 
are usually concentrated along Gasoline Alley, thus 
facilitating the search. 

Factory branches of well-known makes are good 
places to go. One known to the writer does not 
charge rent to its used car department. This book- 
keeper’s reason was given as the cause of the rela 
tively lower prices.'’ The best places to buy are th 
used car branches of the regular new car dealers 
who have been in the business a long time and have 
a degree of reputation to maintain. They can bx 
expected to pass off the excessively doubtful speci 
mens to the used car dealer who buys in job lots in 
stead of to a private customer. Avoid the ques 
tionable places, and to save yourself trouble, avoid 
also the “repossessed” cars of the finance com- 
panies. Because of the chattel mortgage complica 
tions involved in getting a bill of sale, the negotia 
tions are apt to be complicated, irritating, and long 
drawn out. 


How lo Buy a l sed Car 
Here the plot really 
pretty close to the old hors trading of days gor 
by. Roughly there are three classes of used cars 
(a) those that are relatively new and have b 
come used cars as incidents of the current general 
merchandising and financial distress; (b) the usual 
trade-in of the well-to-do who turn a car in ever\ 
two years or so just as a family policy; (c) the 
family bus that needs overhauling and is turned i1 
to avoid incurring a repair bill. For the first tw« 
groups little need be said as to how to buy. Since 
they need few if any repairs or replacements, they 
can just be driven off the place. It is for the last 
group and those still lower in the price scale th 
particular advice is needed. 


thickens and gets dow! 


General Advice 

1. Having determined how much you can pay 
for the car, look for one at a price from 15% to 
35% less and do not go over this. Example: if $200 
is the maximum, buv a car for $150 (‘“‘as is’) and 
allow the balance as a margin for immediate r 
pairs and replacements. In purchasing from a deal 
always allow for the tires being on their last hun 
dred miles, even if they look good. There are sp 
cial tricks of regrooving treads to make them look 
new, etc., too numerous to discuss here. But take 
our word for it. 

2. Do not pay the full asked price except in rare 
instances. Talk cash. Most prices are jacked up 
high enough to protect the dealer from resistanc: 
to a price increase on the part of the buyer who 
wants to purchase on time payments or the fellow 
with a wreck who insists on getting a fancy trade-in 
allowance. Here’s an illustration: a 1930 Frankli) 
sedan was tagged $475; it was advertised in th 
paper for $425 cash; and the salesman after som 


1See article on “Banking ‘Cost Analysis’” for other 
aspects of the cost-accounting problem important to con- 
sumers. 


discussion agreed to let 1t go for $400 t this 
said was “rock bottom.’ 

3. Don’t be in a hurry to buy. Look around and 
wait for cars to come in if you don’t see wha 
want. Sometimes it’s a good idea to keep your ey: 
on a car in your community that you know is get 
ting good care and then, when it is turned in, go 
after it. 

4. Look up previous ownership in the bill of sale 
Wherever state regulations permit, obtain the orig 
inal bill « 
Don't take the salesman’s story about its having 
had only one owner. That’s standard sales talk. See 
that the car has a clear title and check the motor 


transactions 


»f sale for security in late 


and serial number with the bill of sale. Avoid an 
orphan car (discontinued make) unless it is posi 
tively known to be practically as good as new o1 


is just about given to you 

>. Mileage is not everything. A 
carefully driven 50,000 miles may be a better buy 
than another identical model that has 
hard and care lessly for 25,000 miles 


that has been 


been pushed 


Me han al Details ag) h Check d 
lor those interested in details of mechanics the 
following points from the Handbook of Buying 
for May, 1933* still hold and may | fruittully 
applied : 
“In purchasing any secondhand car, it is advisabl 


to hire a competent mechanic who knows the make 
under consideration, to go with you when you in 
vestigate. And don’t leave him alone with the sales 
man while someone else points out “features” to 
vou. Although the opinions of mechanics on the 
qualities of various makes of cars are pretty nearl 
worthless, the opinion of a mechanic on the particu 


( 
1 " 
I 


lar make, the repairing of which is his spe 
will be valuable. 

“Garages and service stations that are members 
of the National Safety Clinic (401 Bendix Drive 


South Bend, Ind.) are reported by a CR consultant 
to have adequate testing apparatus and 

for making competent examination of used cars 
including the important frame inspection, whee 
alignment, brakes, bearings, steering gear assemb 
axles, springs, etc. If you do not have a mechan 

to inspect whatever used car you may contemplate 
buying, it would probably be well to have the neces 
sary inspection made by a garage or service station 


*The code for the Motor Vehicle Retailing Trade whic! 


has now been in effect f several months s res 

an appreciable increase in prices of secondhand car 

ther evidence, if any be needed, that the NRA is not a 
was not meant to operate in the interest of consumers 
Price-fixing under the code applies only to the trade-ir 


r turn-in value of the car to the dealer: however, it ap 
pears that the code is being used as a justification for i: 
lling prices t consumers, of secondhai 
ised to disregard state 
l car cannot be redu | 


reasing the se 
cars. Consumers are therefore 
ments that the price of a secot 





because of the NRA code.” This means only that you 
lust now insist the more on a fair price or refuse to buy 
uiless tr i priva wher, until pric f n mor 
irly t i 1 ery ekreat red iced incon i 
() | i urs if h low iverag 
! uv s lor AutOomMel dealers a ! pra 
ically e! t ad ind lustry * 
Available to subsc1 ibers to the nhdential servic nly; 
35¢ . 








following things 


If you are alone 


1 do them 
‘Look at the clutch rake and accelerator pedals 
, r. Don't 1 1 ttention ft he corded 
vea nt pay an attention to the recorded 
iileage. The mileage indications on a used car mean 


IK lly ] 


nothing; dealers habitually 
However, if all four tires are of the same 
make and all are worn comparatively smooth, they 
ire probably the original tires, and the car can be 
ssumed to have run 
en though the 

This assumes that other factors in the car's ap- 
pearance and running condition are not inconsistent 
ith the indication of the tires.) Notice 
badly the front floor board and driver's seat are worn 
\s to appearance, it should be noted that cars which 


ave been repainted 


odometer 


odometer may read 8,000 


ies, ¢ 
1 
also how 


especially for resale are often 
a badly prepared or dirty sut 
I | condition 


vainted directly over 
ace, and this coat vill get i 
rapidl 
‘| x ne the tenders \ se ondhat l cat whicl 
has been in a wreck is always an unknown quan 
lis purchase may involve risk of very heavy 
fender on a used car may be 
accident and that the 
since in most cases it will 


as demolished beyond the 


evidence that there vas an 


possibility of be ing 


straightened out 
‘The frame particularly should be 
see if it shows signs of having been straightened 
If it has, you will be wise not to buy. (It should be 
oted that in 


rccide nt 


examined to 


repairing a car which has been in an 
damaged parts of the running gear should 


e straightened, but replaced with new parts 


sap hich has been straightened is more than 
normally likely to fail at high speed, with possibly 
ery serious results 
On all ernal brakes there is a small cover plat 
ich ma remove It will pay to remove this 
ind lool traces oil or other doping, as these 
ll temporarily make bad brakes perform well 
Detore starting the engine, look at the crankcas« 
oil. If this is fairlv light and the motor is quiet 
tl hances are pretty good that the motor is in 


heavy oil is often used by 
and loose motors 


ission and rear-end greas¢ 


~ 


‘Investigate the transm 
(make the salesman dip a stick in through the filling 
whether these housings are filled with 
alone, or with grease plus sawdust, oatmeal 


etc., to quiet the noise of worn gears. 


hole) to see 
vreast 

“Investigate the gasoline supply to see what fuel 
| thyl , In a sense, stand 
ird and therefore pe rnussible except for the poison 
ing hazard which they involve. Ether (you will be 
able to smell it ny is present) will improve pet 
1 


ormance during lemonstration, and there- 


is being used isolines are 


a short 

hore vive you a false Wipression 

h hot and cold itl 

whether the 

several cylinders are uniform and good 
‘“‘When the engine is started, look for blue (lubri 

cating oil) smoke; also when accelerating after a1 


bur the Clvilie OVE! bot 
the hand crank to determine 


sicns of the 


OnIpre S 


own mechanic along, he will 


reset the 


somewhat less than 20,000 


idling period ricating oil smoke means worm 
piston rings or cylinders, or both 
‘lack up one rear wheel. With the engine in hig! 
I by hand from extreme f« 


year, rotatl he wheel 


ward to extreme back position to determine re: 
end and drive-shaft backlash Repe it with the car 
in second gear to determine transmission weat 
“Have someone outside and ba e « ‘ 
vou whether the rear wheels follow the tracks ot 
the front ones when the car is moving in a straig 
lin If the car is ‘out of line’ due to an accident 
or abuse, so that the wheels do not track, tire wear 


will be excessive and steering hard, while almost 


inv part may be subsequently subject to unexpect« 
breakage due to the heavy strains set up in servic« 


“Grasp the front wheels firmly at top and push 
and pull in line with the front axle. Watch the king 
pin joint for slack motion. There is no adjustment 
to take up wear u this place replacement of the 
king-pins is the only safe procedut 


‘If possible, drive the car yourself for at least 

more. A test of the engine is t 
drive up a steep hill. If the engine is quiet and pulls 
well, it 


other test to be 


hour preterably 
1S probably in satisfactory 
made of a used car is to drive a 
ibout 15 mph and alternately open and close the 
throttle suddenly. This shows up lost motion u 
clutch. lifferential 


uiversal joints, 
ind wheel hubs. If the lost motion is considerable 


transmission uni 


the car should not be bought unless the seller will 
avree to have the wor iris rey ls 


Ohio State College Crowd Not 
So Gullible 


6 He college crowd . . is the most gullible 
set of peopl that we have in this countr 


-_ 
said Mr. ¢ ampbell Chief of the federal Food and 


Drug Administration, according to a letter written b 
the edits rortG 1 HH] is pur | ch ppearers 
n the General Bulletin, January, 1934. In the re 
ent he s the third Copeland Bill, S. 280 
one ce ressman brought out the fact that the “col 
lege crowd t Ohio State University at least are 


pretty intelligent in their realization of the need for 


yreater protection to consumers in the matter of 


food, drugs, and cosmetics In the hear ngs ol 
Lamnec] 


S. 2800, “Representative Arthur P 
Columbus, Ohio, s/ > for 
wholesalers 7 foods, 


district, 


“urers ana 


manus ac 


lruqs, and smetics in his 
and declared that except for profes 
sors and students in Ohio State University, there 
is no public support for new food and drug legis 
lation He opposed passage of the bill on the 
ground that it 
Secretary of Agriculture. The purposes of the bill 
he said, can be accomplished through a few amend 
| Italic S 
March 


some 


delegates too much power to the 


ments to the existing food and drugs act.” 
CR] (Oil. Paint and D) Re porter, 
5 1934.) 


lt is, of course, a well-understood fact that con 


ours 


vressmen and senators, for the most part, represent 
the business interests in their state. Rarely, however 


ire they so frank about it as Congressman Lamneck 








The Government Can Furnish This Kind of Information on Occasion 





YT we L 


© FOR INTRO 


sees iis display shows three products immune 
from prosecution under the present terms of 
the food and drugs act because they take advantage 
of the ‘distinctive name’ proviso of the act 
“SALAD BOUQUET is a corn sugar vinegat 
which is accepted by purchasers for the superio! 
product, cider vinegat 
‘PEANUT SPRED is a mixture of peanut 


butter and starch 


“BRED SPRED The Federal courts decided 


in actions brought against Bred NSpred, a product 
containing only approximately one-half as much 
fruit as jam should contain, that it was not mis 
branded or adulterated within the meaning of the 
food and drugs act. Investigations by the Food and 
Drug Administration showed that consumers ac 
cepted the product as jam and that retailers adver 
tised it as jam. The proposed new food and drugs 
act would stop such deception of consumers.” 
(Photograph and explanations from the federal 


Food and Drug Administration. ) 


The government ought to do this oftener, on a 
larger scale, far beyond what the Food and Drug 


\dministration used to think its duties permitted 





et “ 
N 


RAW BERRY 
FLAVOR 


to provide. One of the functions of a Departmen 
of the Consumer would be the preparation and le 
dissemination of such tical and usetul inte 


tion on nearly all kinds and brands of goods used 


ny consumers 


A Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Bill Note 


Y UBSCRIBERS re interes n following the 
S vicissitudes ot the proposed revision of the 
food and Drugs Act should write at once to thei 
senators to ask for a copy of the hearings on S. 2800 
the third ind reatly cdebuilitate | 
This bill is now so utterly devoid Of any provisions 
that will adequately protect consume rs’ interests, 
that even reactionary advertising journals, like 
Printers’ 1) 


to accept it 


and newspaper publishers are re¢ 

Consumers’ Research now has its own bill (H. R 
S316) prepared by Maurice Ravage and Arthur 
Kallet, and introduced: by Congressman Patrick | 
Boland of Pennsylvania, February 27, 1934. Sub 
scribers who are interested may secure copies ol 


this bill by writing to their congressmet 








Discov ering the Consumer 


nsumet We Johnson's door but to 1 Val | (seneral’s ch 
S pretty mpor- ethoent “ecretary rances IX« le .ODmSOl 
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Testing Household Equipment 


Nebraska comes the idea 


for house 


\ROM 

of “testing circles” 
with the slogan 
buy.” This 
activity was part of the Coopera 
tive Extension Work of that state 
in agriculture and home econom 
and hundred women 
had opportunity to study 
hold equipment and utensils—be 
fore the depression hit the farmet 
with full force and about stopped 
all buying of such articles 

But the idea is still good, and 
is especially timely now that every 
penny must count. Have we not all some time o1 
other come home with a new piece of equipment 
and, after using it once or twice, wished we had 
had a chance to try it in practical service before we 
bought it. I often hear that stores have much 
trouble with returned goods, and yet I suspect 
that the majority of people are like myself in that 
once an article is bought and paid for, I dislike 
thoroughly the idea of taking it back to the dealet 
and begging him for my money. But before buy 
ing, that’s another matter—then we, as consumers 
and as prospective customers, do have a certain 
power and influence. Recently, I had occasion to 
try out a broiler at home; I have wanted one for 
my breakfast bacon for a long time, but now I am 
quite convinced that this is not the right one, even 1! 
it had cost 10c instead of $1.98 as it actually did. It 
looks very elegant with its shiny aluminum and 
ingenious-looking (but actually inefficient) layout ; 
but alas, it does not successfully broil bacon or any 
thing else, and the endless task of cleaning its many 
nooks and crannies makes me long for my old skillet 
right away 

You may be saying already: “All this is well and 
good. I certainly should like to know what I am 
buying. But where is the hardware dealer who will 
let us use his equipment, and then let us return it 
with a ‘No, thank you’ ?” 

Kvidently there are many such hardware dealers 
out in Nebraska—twenty-eight cooperated in the 
homemakers’ try-outs, according to the report, and 
so it can be done. Perhaps now that sales are hard to 
make, some dealers may take kindly to such an 
ilea; one can easily think up some advantages for 
the dealers. It might occur to them that if the 
equipment really is worth having and using, and 
reasonably economical, sales will be made—and there 
will be no returned goods and dissatisfied custom- 
ers to worry the merchant. Again you may say: 
“But if we don’t like the equipment, the hardware 
dealer will be worse off than before; his equipment 
is worn, and now he has lost all chance of selling 
it to anyone in our group because we know it too 
well.” He knows that too, and if he has common 
sense, or business sense—most dealers have—he 
will not submit his poorer articles to your “try- 
out committee.” Thus, in a way he does half of 
your work for you, consumers you are 
more interested in finding good articles than bad 


hold 


a onsidet 


equip nt 


betore you 


several 
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! broiler that didn’t broil from R. II. 


who 
or 
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Standards.’ ot 


at Home 


ones. But vou st te 

chant hat you u i" 
vestigate \ eth 1 ihil 
weight, construction, performances 
or economy. You will get along 
better with him if you give hin 
full information before the study 
begins, 

The way it was done in Ne 
braska was this \n opening 
meeting was held, and the equip 
ment was shown, and assigned 

beast a testing he users. The purpose and ust 


rt 


ca h a©rt cle iS ¢ xplained, and 


then directions were given fo! 
experience reports, and for 
ing articles from one member of the circle to an 
other. When everybody had had a 
the equipment, such as a waterless cooker, drip 
coffee pot, or can opener, a closing meeting was 
held at which the equipment was returned, findings 
discussed, and conclusions summarized 

Such a project might easily be undertaken by a 
group of not more than twelve women—housewives, 
members of a women’s club or a home economics 
class for homemakers, or high school girls; and in 
every case the try-outs of the appliance would be 
done at home, in the kitchen, just as one would use 
the article if one owned it. 

When your group gets together, the first thing is 
to find out what kind of equipment all of you are in 
terested in—perhaps have in mind to buy. Make up 
a list, and appoint the most enterprising and cour 
ageous among you to present it to your neighbor 
hood dealers. If possible, select two rather different 
makes of each article ; this gives a much better basis 
for comparison, and helps to an understanding of 
the numerous points of judgment and compari 
that are involved in being a skilled buyer. If success 
follows this first step, you will have to meet again, 
this time with all the pieces of equipment which 
you will be trying out assembled in one convenient 
place. Set up for each article a list of the points 
vou think it important to observe closely. For ex 
ample: In knives, points of consideration might be 
efficiency in cutting, durability of the edge, comfort 
when used over a long period, whether stained by 
acid such as vinegar or lemon juice, and ease of 
washing and keeping clean; in egg beaters, con 
sideration might be given to the speed with which 
air is incorporated into the eggs, and ease of clean 
ing; in waterless cookers, you would be interested 
in the flavor of the food, the possible need for 
watching the cooking process closely, the amount 
of storage space required, and ease with which the 
appliance can be cleaned. By all means include a 
pressure cooker in your collection if you can pet 
suade the dealer to part with one. They are greatly 
advertised, and one hears much too little from con 
sumers about them, beyond their use in certain 
types of canning. For myself, I discover more and 
more limitations for their use every time I cook 
with one. In Berlin, a couple of years ago, I visited 
the consultation center of the Berlin housewives’ 


pass 


making out use or 


chance to trv 


Sor) 


association, and saw pressure cookers exhibited, I 
asked the attendant what the housewives thought 


about them, and according to her, they were ex 
cellent for pea soup and the like, but not for all 
sorts of cookery, though the advertising circulars 
would lead one to believe that such cookers will 


serve beautifully for almost everything. 

Each member should make up a list of points, 
with plenty of open space to fill in with comments 
so that she may take home one rating-sheet for each 
tvpe of equipment which she will be studying 
Copies of the rating-sheet finally agreed upon should 
be given to each member of the group. There should 
ditferent articles 
two or more makes of 


types ot 
each kind ot 


be as many articles o1 
( there may be 
article) as there are members of the “testing circle,” 
so that each member has a new piece of equipment 
to try out lhe order of passing the 
articles from one member to another must be de- 
cided upon at the time of the meeting, and every 
one should be punctual in passing the equipment on 
to the one next in line. 

When all of the articles have been studied and 
reported on by each person, a final meeting is held 
to which all equipment is brought. This meeting, at 
which everyone will have tangible experience to 
report instead of just general opinions which would 
otherwise be the best available basis for judgment, 
should be under the direction of a capable discus 
sion leader with a real feeling for the design and 
use of household appliances. When you return to 
the hardware dealer the articles you borrowed, let 
of the final report. 


1 
each week, 


him have a copy 

Of course, such a purely practical way of trying 
out equipment under home conditions can 
never be a substitute for testing done in properly 
equipped laboratories by scientifically trained work 
ers. Unfortunately, many of the articles we buy 
have not yet been tested under technically trained 
workers, and, at the rate the government is ap 
proaching the problem, it will be many years before 
very much of a practical nature even begins to be 
ivailable. While we are waiting for the government 
to step in and help the consumer spend her money 
more frugally and fruitfully, we might as well make 
the best we can out of a difficult situation. Any 
group of housewives, each of whom in turn uses a 
piece of equipment, will discover a great deal more 
of a critical and useful nature about its quality and 
performance than any ome person not equipped 
with excellent laboratory facilities and special train- 
ing would be likely to find out. Besides, the working 
together on a useful project is an interesting ex- 
perience. The group, once started in this direction, 
may become interested in making more thorough 
studies, perhaps under the direction of technical 
experts, and in getting acquainted with scientific 
studies of household equipment and with experts 
in the state university or agricultural experiment 
station, who might be persuaded to do work in this 
field of direct usefulness to consumers instead of 
doing the more high-brow, theoretical studies on 
which they are otherwise likely to spend time at 
the consumer-taxpayer’s expense. In any case, you 
will find that the best introduction to this problem 
is for groups of consumers to tackle the job them 


new 


selves to discover how little they or the manufac 
turers know about common household appliances 


how much there is to learn, and how valuable are 
the by products of miroarmation wna 3] il] hich come 
from the learning 
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The Radio Robot —or Unadulterated 
Music 


s the number and variety of radio 
have increased throughout the years of radio 
broadcasting, advertisers have injected increasing 
amounts of drivel into them. If this advertising 
were merely what the trade euphemistically calls 
“puffing” (meaning any exaggeration within the 
scope of the copywriter’s imagination), the insult 
to the intelligence of the radio listener might be 
tolerated. When potential harm is added to the 
insult, however, and dangerous “cure-alls” 
the indorsement of men whom the public should be 
able to trust, in view of their public position, th« 
situation demands some defense mechanism. To a 
world glutted with radio advertising, 
Gleason W. Kenrick of Tufts College, Massachu 
setts offers his robot censor which impartially sup 
presses talk, announcements, and advertising 

The talk eliminator works automatically, utiliz- 
ing a combination of electrical devices. The de 
tecting “brain”’ is a detector-amplifier similar to the 
automatic volume-control devices incorporated in 
some radio sets. Whenever the current in this de 
tecting tube drops to zero for a predetermined 
fraction of a second, a selective relay comes into 
action and silences the radio for a predetermined 
length of time. 

Seemingly endowed with intelligence and dis 
crimination, this robot censor looks like a supple 
mentary radio set that is hooked up with a conven 
tional radio broadcast receiver. The hook-up is 
such that whenever a quarter of a second’s silence 
intervenes in the program the radio set is silenced 
for ten seconds. When a speaker stops for breath, 
the talk eliminator in turn silences the radio to his 
message for ten seconds thereafter. Professor Ken 
rick, according to Science, has found that ten sec 
onds’ enforced silence after pauses in speech is an 
effective means for totally squelching most radio 
chatter, though when one is patiently (or impa 
tiently) waiting for the program to continue be 
tween intakes of breath by the announcer, it seems 
that the chatter occupies more than ten seconds. 
Continuous music passes inspection by the censor, 
and broadcasters may be able to defeat the robot 
by supplying a musical background to all talk and 
announcements. Such continuous musical accom 
paniment would be effective in holding off the 
censor. However, in the event of this development, 
Professor Kenrick promises to improve his device 


programs 


rec ei Ve 


Professor 








by adding sound filters which will have the ability 
differentiate musical and th 
sound of the human voice, It might even be pos- 
sible to build a relay system capable of sorting out 
the advertisers and Graham McNamees from the 
intelligent or tolerable addresses or comments. Ala 
chines have been built which appear to have more 
intelligence than such detection would require. 
How often, as you hopefully waited for a radio 
program to continue, wished for a talk 
eliminator Something to amputate the glowing 
accounts of the salts which will cure everything 
from indigestion to headache; to cut Lr 
Copeland and Fno’s Salts off from Rudy Vallee! Ws 
sometimes suspect that some advertisers consciousl 
feel 


to between sounds 


have vou 


Senator 


strive to cause headaches, or at least a jittery 
1 
“such and such gasoline brings out everything in 
but perhaps you don’t want everythin 
brought out; vou just want to move from place to 


It is almost as silly, but 


ing, to create a market for their product again 


your car” 


place at minimum cost. 


not so amusing, as the accompanying comedian who 
sticks to Should a ile be sub 
jected to the carefully modulated voice of a club 
woman explaining “whichever color you get pro 
vides a natural make-up?’’ The modulation is 
to good effect when the voice that 
marvel “costs no more than ordinary lipsticks” 
skips, probably as being unworthy of it, 
tion of why the one tint should match 


his horse. mere m: 


user 
announces this 
anv mel 


all cor 


plexions, or why, if the statement were true, shoul 
the announcement mention that several tints ar 
offered 

As the developer of one of the few ne devices 


to add quality to life in a radio-ridden decade, P1 
some slight reflecti 


\s tar as we A, whicl 


Kenrick is entitled te 
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glory know, R¢ 
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How to Buy Fish and Poultry 


Simple Tests for Fresh Fish 


ISH is good food only when it is seasonal, and 
k is fresh. Fish taken during and after the spawn 
ing (egg laying) season are thin, watery, and not 
so desirable for food. As freezing has done awa\ 
with the necessity of knowing the seasons, inspec 
tion of the fish is Attention to a few 
simple details will enable anyone to grade fish suf 
ficiently for his purchasing. In looking at a fish, 
note the eves. Fresh fish have full eye Soc kets, stale 
fish have sunken eyes. Observe the gills. Decom 
at the gills, and instead oft 
In 


11 


necessary. 


wsition sets in rapidly 


| 

being pink they are discolored some markets 
fish dealers dye the gills with carn 
to make them look fresh. 

The flesh of fresh fish is firm 
retain the impression of the fingers. Stale fish, on 
the other hand, have flabby, soft flesh. The odor ot 
i. stale fish is decidedly offensive and is a reliable 
guide unless the fish is frozen. The tail of really 
fresh fish, when the fish is held horizontally by the 
fresh fish will 
flesh 


Is discol 


or cochineal 


mad clo Snot re idily 


head, will not droop The scales of 
be intact and the skin will not slick 
If the flesh slides from the bone and there 
oration at the flesh bone junction, decomposition has 
in. Bruised, broken, and emaciated fish wit 
soft, jelly-like flesh, rots very rapidly. Such fis 
should never be purchased, In first class hotels th 
purchaser often puts salmon steaks in water, 
ing them if they float. 

In judging fish, the proper way is to 
consideration to of the factors 
rather than to accept or reject the fish on the basis 
of any one or two of the conditions you find 

Before refrigeration became so universal, formal 
dehyde, acid, and sulphur dioxide were 
used to the keeping qualities of fish 
Now it is found more profitable and less risky to 
soak fish in water, rapidly freeze them, and then 
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set nN 
| 
ly 
it 


reject 


give due 


each described, 
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“improve” 
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has corporate ties to the broadcasting companies 
who sell time to the idvertisers of nostrums at 
fancy figures, is not offering the set, commerciall 
developed, for consumer use 

Paut Dwy! 
“glaze” them by freezing more water on them, It 


is well, when buying frozen fish, to note how much 


ice 1s visible when the purchase is made and to 
apply some of the tests for freshness on the fisl 


after it is thawed out. If you measure the amount 
of water that melts off the fish and use the old rulk 
“a pint is a pound, the world ‘round” you can esti 
mate whether you paid too much for the fish 

All fish should thoroughly Kked. There is 


evel anemic dis¢ being spread bh 


he cor 
increasing 
cooked fre sh water fish Ty} 
the formidabl libothrioce phalus 
use. You cannot see 
flesh of the pike, 


th cooking is your only safe 
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insufficiently 
with 


fish t 
worm name 
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other fish 
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Selecting Fresh, Wholesome Poultry 


The gr meat trade offers 


iding of poultry by th 


little protection for the consumer. It is based or 
more or less arbitrarv standards accepted by the 
trade for the purpose of facilitating the bargain 
ing of one tradesman with anothe All you get is 
i. “broiler,” a “roaster,” or a “fricassee chicken 
I’veryone in the trade sells for as much as he can 


yet, and all the larger buyers buy as 
they can. The markets in the large cities have fai 
standardized prices. In other regions butchers bu: 
locally for the price and sell at 
price as the trade will stand. If you can, purchas« 
live fowl. These may be bought in the larger mat 
kets and in any place where there is a sizable Jewis! 
population. You are sure to get a fresh bird and 
a good one if you observe a few precautions. Usu- 


lowest as 


ally you will save money 
You select a bird, the dealet ill gh it and 
give you the price, You can calculate whether it 


more or less than “dressed” poultry. If it is the 
same cost per pound, you are probabl 


better value Select a bird that has bright eves 
sleek, glossy feathers, and active movements. Not 
that the comb and wattles are bright and firm 
Never accept a dirty bird or one with ruffled 


feathers or discharging nostrils. The poultry dealet 
will slaughter and pluck the bird for you. If you 
have watched prices, you have the best buy the 
market affords 
try, disregard such words 
killed.”” Look them over yourself 
the price per pound is and make your selection on 
the following points. The flesh should be yellow 
or pink in color. It should appear plump. Do not 
buy a bird that has too much fat on it, however 
Che flesh should feel elastic and have no offensive 
odor. In young chickens the breastbone has a cat 
tilaginous tip. The poultry usually al 
the breastbone of older birds so that it feels soft 
When you find the breastbone broken you can be 
sure it belongs to an older bird and probably a tough 
Discoloration from m usually ap 
so just pass by any birds 


If you do pure hase ‘dressed” poul 
as “fancy” and “fresh 
Ascertain what 


bre ins 


dealer 


one. putretacti 
pears first on the back, 
with discolored backs. The feet should be limp and 
pliable. Stiff feet belong to stale birds. Make sure 
that the skin olored by 
plucking. 

As culls are systematically weeded out of flocks 


has not been dis careless 


for the butcher and there is no official supervision 
of the poultry trade, you have to watch carefully 
to get your money’s worth. Never purchase an 
emaciated fowl It mav have been killed for the 
market just before it died of tuberculosis. Do not 


with 


take a bird with flesh redder than normal or one 
a greenish, grayish fluid discharge from the vent 
\ny sort of a fluid discharge from the vent indi 


cates that the bird was ill—probably from chicken 
fowl enteritis 

you to tell how long poultry 
has been in cold storage. The better way is to learn 
to select your own bird. The 
stiff, dry discoloration, 
blue and soft limp flesh, and skin that breaks easil 
Just don’t buy such birds; let the butcher keep them 
until he learns 
Watch the 
chicken you h 
oft the head neat 


cholera or 


It is not possible for 


staleness ar 
ode rT 


signs of 


feet, skin offensive 


to market only wholesome poultry 
butcher closely as he the 
selected. The butcher often chops 
the shoulders and the feet at the 


prepare _ 


ive 


lower third of the thighs. With the cleaver he 
shoves them into a box on the floor. These are not 
discarded but are sold again to you as “chicken 


soup” in a aurant. Watch out for the giblets 
Did you ever wonder how the butcher ts able to sell 


rest 


you a pound of fresh giblets 
Keep watching the butcher 
Thumbs o1 on the scale 
you, and profitable carelessness on the part of the 
butcher. Make vour butcher weigh slowly and you, 
too, calculate the weight and the price you should 
pay. If you find a butcher who does not attempt 
tricks even when he does not know you are watch 
If you be 
bette 


weighs 
for 


when he 


knives ire expensive 


ing, stick to him and learn all you can 


come a steady customer he may give you 


values—but watch him 
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The Skilled Art of Deceiving the Consumer - 


Technically Known as “Repackaging” 


HINDS 
CREAM 





ASHENOS CO. Rrenfnie 4 
Aon owe mene eats means 


eons ty 


At 1 Contrast the old Hinds Honey & Almond 
package (10c size) in the illustration above with 
the new carton (10c size). 

At 2. Then take out the new bottle. It 
pretty small, doesn’t it, compared with the bulk of 


le « ks 


ts contaimnel 

At 3 Contrast the new carton and its small bot 
tle with the old package, at the extreme right. The 
new carton makes you think you're getting more. 
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has not 
“repack 


But, the amount of lotion 
been changed. Be on your guard against 
tricks that make you think you're getting 


up to this time 


aging” make 
more for your money. It’s an old game 

Of this change, D Topics (November 27 
1933) says: “In bringing the package up to date 


ive been changed so that 


before 


the external dimensions h 
the unit appears to be larger than it 
Actually, the quantity has not been changed.” 


was 








A Doctor Sees Through Good Housekeeping 


(;00d Housekeeping Magazine 
at Sth Ave 
York, N. \ 


S7th St 
New 


Gentlemen : 

In the October issue of Good Housekeeping you 
published an article by Dr. Eddy supporting in prin 
ciple the proposed pure food and drug bill. It was 
a general article which gave the impression that 
some change in the present law is advisable, and 
perhaps this proposed one is the solution. 

The December issue, however, contains a longer, 
more detailed article by FE. FE. Calkins, an adver 
tising man, who proceeds to show how many of th 
bill’s so-called disadvantages should be deleted. The 
result of his changes would reduce the effective 
ness of the bill to zero. 

Mr. Calkins creates a dictatorship, one man with 
all the power to perform a “major operation which 
cuts too near a vital part for the patient to sur- 
vive.” His dictatorship is the advertiser’s way of 
distorting the facts to create a demand. He knows 
there will be no dictatorship, for the power given 
the Secretary [of Agriculture] can be taken away 
at will by Congress. So long as the fatal operation 
is not upon the consumer, but upon those who mis 
label three cents’ worth of goods in order to sell it 
for a dollar, that operation is clearly indicated. 

It is true it will materially benefit doctors by 
weaning people from self-prescribing. It will benefit 
the consumer as well, but the advertiser does not 
say it. His business is to benefit the manufacturer 
\ny physician has seen numerous cases of advanced 
tuberculosis treated by self-prescribed cough mix 
tures for months before seeking a diagnosis. A host 
of diseases are daily treated by the streetcar ads 
under the guise of indigestion or constipation. What 
if an early curable cancer is the cause? No matter, 
the ad may rob the poor devil of his chance for 
life, but it will also sell him half a dozen bottles 
hose who want to buy aspirin or mineral oil will 
be able to, upon asking for it by that name. It will 
be pure aspirin, and will not be sold as a “secret 
formula, the result of years of research by a Ger- 
man scientist.”” What a horrible thought! The con- 
sumer will know if he is being cheated. The con 
sumer will not understand the formula on the label 
Mr. Calkins means the consumer will not under 
stand why he should buy it. 

And the legitimate manufacturer will be forced 
out of business by piracy? Bunk. Analytical chem 
istry has preceded labeling by a good many years. 
He may have to change his label from “An efficient 
Germ Killer” to “A pleasant-tasting solution of 
dilute alcohol.” If that forces him out of business, 
the consumer will benefit. 

Before Prohibition we bought “A Blend of Fine 
Old Whiskeys, Aged in Wood.” The stuff described 
by that label was nine-tenths synthetic. A pint of 
aged whiskey was cut to a gallon or more, with 
flavoring, caramel, raw alcohol, etc., and sold as 
quoted above. Yes, we were prohibited from drink 
ing mellow whiskey, but not by Prohibition. The 
lack of an adequate pure food law did just that 


] 


vears hefore the camel stalked across our fair land 

\nd doctors can’t agre¢ Perhaps not on the 
robable future effects of a broken back, but cer 
ainly on the actions of drugs which have been thor 
oughly tested; most certainly that some well-adver 
tised toothpastes do not prevent pyorrhea, that there 
is no benefit to be derived from the use of “Bunkex, 
a secret remedy for colds” (having the curative vir- 
tues, if any, of menthol dissolved in alcohol, sold 
at a profit of fifteen hundred per cent). 

Most assuredly the bill should not be made law 
now because of the depression. When? Never. Let 
the public be poisoned with thallium acetate, drink 
cut liquor, spend thousands on turtle creams; let 
the manufacturer and the advertiser and the pub 
lisher get rich at the expense of the consumer. It’s 
good for business. 

Good Housekeeping endorses the nullification of 
the proposed bill. Is there a reason? Perhaps there 
is, in the pages of paid advertising. apex, Listerine, 
Pepsodent Antiseptic, Vaporub, and many others 
are endorsed by Good Housekeeping; 
approved by the Council on Pharmacy and Chem 
istry of the American Medical Association. Good 
Housekeeping has recommended them after several 
thousand clinical trials? Or after chemical analysis, 
investigation of advertisers’ claims, and perusal of 
scientific literature ? 

Mr. Calkins’ article and 
being sent to Consumers’ Research, Inc. 


' 
' 
t 
t 


not one 1S 


a copy of this letter are 


Very truly, 


Ronert F. Koop, 


7 
(signed ) 


Dr Robert F, Koop 
1209 Main St. 


Peekskill, N. \ 


Dear Sir: 

This is to acknowledge receipt of your letter of 
November 23rd. You have expressed your state of 
mind with regard to the Tugwell Bill in vour lette1 
Our feeling here is as stated in my article in Octo 
ber; that we are fully in sympathy with the objec 
tive of the proposed legislation. We are not satisfied 
that the present bill is so worded as to accomplish 
this objective satisfactorily and it was for that rea 
son that we asked Mr. Calkins to express the view 
of the advertiser on the subject. Since that article 
was prepared you will find that doubt as to the 
wisdom of some of the provisions of the bill has 
increased. 

I suggest that you look at the article by Law- 
rence Burton in the November number of the “Food 
Industries.” Also, I enclose a copy of the bill itself 
which must be of value to you in forming an 
opinion, Our interest is in just one thing, adequate 
protection to the consumer without damage to the 
honest manufacturer. 

Yours very truly, 

(signed) Watter H. Eppy, Pu. D., 
Good Housekeeping Bureau of Foods, Sanitation, 


and Health. ] 


| Director 


Science in Advertising 


in exchange of letters between a CR subscribe 
and the ( alif rita Pac hing ( rroration) 


The Cahtornia Packing Corporation 


San Francisco, California 


(;entlemen : 

My reason for writing to you is two-fold: 

1. Iam somewhat of a student of language, with 
a mind alert, | hope, to all possible linguistic inno 
vations. 

2. 1 am a spectator, at times amused and at 
times genuinely angry, of the unscrupulous decep 
tions, harmless and otherwise, practiced upon a 
public which should, | grant you, be less unsuspect 
ing. The bailyhoo—to use a current term—oi ad 
vertisers provides a fertile field for my) classes in 
philology. 

Moreover, I am quite unprejudiced in my attitud« 
toward Del Monte coftee, for I drink no coftee 
whatever, much preferring water. My wife evi 
dently likes Del Monte cottee, however, and I find 
the empty tins very convenient in a hundred ways. 
While mixing paint in one the other day I chanced 
to read the label and was struck by two phrases 
vver which I pondered much while | was pottering 
ibout—super-vacuum and ortho-cut. 

I think I know what a scientist means by a 
vacuum—a space entirely devoid of matter. I know 
moreover, that an absolute vacuum is a hypothetical 
state; the scientist must perforce content himself 
with a partial one. But here I find Del Monte coffee 
packed in something that transcends even the theo 
retical absolute vacuum of the mathematical physi- 
cist, a super vacuum. Webster defines super as 
prefix signifying above, over, beyond, in excess of 
Do you really mean that this can, when sealed, was 
more vacuum than a vacuum? Or are you just 
“kidding” us? 

And ortho-cut. Ortho is Greek for straight, right, 
upright, correct, regular. The Eastman Kodak Com 
pany has a right to speak of an ortho-chromatic 
film, a film that is straight or regular in its reactions 
to light values. But what precisely is done to coffee 
that is cut—I suppose you mean ground or crushed 

in an upright, straight, trwe, right, exact, right 
eous, just, real, genuine manner? Or are you again 
just “spoofing” us? . 

CONSUMERS’ RESEARCH points out quite constantly 
such jokes. The Chevrolet’s new octane selector, 
which is the old spark lever made inaccessible 
Sodium bicarbonate done up in cellophane, with a 
fancy pseudo-scientific name, and selling for thirty 
five [cents] per four ounces. Have you, by the 
way, read CONSUMERS’ RESEARCH, Vol. vil, Part 1, 
p. 33 on coffee grinders? 

But tell me, please, just what is a super-vacuum 
packed and ortho-cut coffee. I shall be deeply 
obliged, and shall use this letter—and your answer, 
if any—in my classes. 

Yours most truly, 
(signed) Lewis G. STERNER, Pu.D 

P.S. My wife suggests that ortho-cut may refet 
to the can. In any case I need help. 


Mr. Lewis G. Sterner, 
Ryberry Road, Somertor 


Philadelphia, Pa 


Dear Mr. Sterner: 

We are glad that you took the trouble to write 
your letter of July 13. It at least gives us a chance 
to tell you some of the reasons for the use of the 
two words which you question, 

Really, all advertising is not as bad as you think 
Unfortunately, there is too much exaggeration, 11 
not actual untruth, in some advertising. For our 
selves, we are greatly concerned that our own ad 
vertising should be conservative and strictly within 
limits supported by facts. But as you infer, the lay 
public are not scientists, and in presenting to them 
a somewhat technical explanation of the method of 
grinding DEL MONTE Coffee and the reasons why 
this grind offers them certain advantages, we felt 
that it is entirely proper to take a little liberty with 
the King’s English so long as the common under- 
standing of the terms we used did not mislead the 
public with regard to the qualities of the product. 

You are quite right in your statement regarding 
‘super-vacuum”’ if you are speaking from the purely 
scientific point of view. There is no question but 
that a super-vacuum would be pretty hard to create 

At the same time, the term vacuum, as used by 
the coffee trade, is something else again. For years, 
the average coffee, packed in vacuum and marked 
vacuum-packed, has had only 90% of the air re 
moved. We found that DEL MONTE was drawing out 
considerably more air than was usually accepted as 
the standard for vacuum-packed coffee. On the basis 
of a real improvement, we felt justified in calling 
our particular pack “super-vacuum pack.” While the 
term may not be precise scientifically, nevertheless 
it is an acceptable commercial use of the word, and 
it is certainly truthful in that it creates the impres 
sion that DEL MONTE is packed with more air re 
moved than the average vacuum-packed coffee. 

As to “ortho-cut,” I think that even as a linguist 
you will agree that the name is entirely justified 
Let me tell you a little bit about coffee grinding. 

rhe ordinary coffee grinding equipment produces 
a wide variation in sizes of the granules. The pe 
centage of the grind made up by each size can be 
determined exactly for any coffee by Rotap tests. 

It is now well established that the best and great 
est amount of flavor is obtained from coffee when 
the grind contains the largest proportion of certain 
even, uniform sizes. In other words, the cut is 
‘straight” and “exact” mechanically, and it is right 
or correct for the consumer. It is also right or cor- 
rect for any method of coffee preparation, boiling, 
lrip or percolating. 

DEL MONTE experimented for a long time and 
went to considerable expense to develop such a 
grind. It was not an easy job. Special steel rollers 
were finally made which cut the coffee in such a 
way as to provide a high percentage of the uniform, 
even sizes with a minimum amount of the larger 
pieces and fine powdered dust. 








And it is cut straight, not just crushed. In ordet 
to get across the fact that this coffee was cu 
cut has been an accepted term in the coffee trade 
for many years) and to get across the fact that it 
really was the correct or right grind, we took the 
Greek word “ortho” and coined the name which 
you now see on every DEL MONTE Coffee can. lt 
seems to us that nothing could more exactly descrilx 
this very real improvement in coffee grinding. 
We are enclosing some trade literature, repro« 


woes 
s 


1 
(steel 


ing consumer ads on DEL MONTE Coffee, that 
into more detail, in case you wish to go more thor 
oughly into the subject. 

As another example of conservative treatment of 
a semi-scientific subject, we also enclose a typical 
example of our DEL MONTE “Vitamin-Protection’ 
advertisements. From the standpoint of the purist, 
the coined expression “Vitamin-Protected” may be 
open to some question, 

3ut its common interpretation is neither mislead 
ing nor harmful to the public. You will note that 
this advertising meticulously quotes the recognized 
medical and scientific authorities for the statements 
source in footnotes. In 
up by a 
out 


referring specifically to the 
cidentally, this advertising has been held 
number of medical and scientific men as an 
standing example of how such advertising should 
be handled, as contrasted with the half truths and 
pseudo-scientific statements with which some ad 
vertising unfortunately has been marred 

Possibly these rambling statements will partiall) 
answer your questions and while you say that you 
do not care for coffee yourself, we hope that your 
wife will continue to like p—eL MontTE “Ortho-Cut” 
Coffee brought to you in “super-vacuum.”’ 


Yours very truly, 
PACKING CORPORATION 


FE. © 


CALIFORNIA 


(signed ) ROGERS 


Opposition to Quality Standards 


NEWSPAPER report refers to the opposition to 

provision for quality standards which had been 
introduced into the Tugwell food and drug bill and 
which met strong opposition by food manufactur 
ing interests. undercover work,” is the 
phrase used to describe the opposition.) This op 
position arises from the fact that if quality stand 


(“Heavy 


ards under government or other satisfactory aus 
pices could be set up, the consumer could afford 
to ignore the claims of advertising because the re 
quirements of the standard would be a far more 
reliable guide and one not subject to the imaginative 
and exaggerated writing of the advertising cop 
writer whose interests, and those of his client, are 
the consumer. 


} ; 


always opposed to those o 
cherries already 


A certain popular brand of 
a grade mark in the form of a smudge of paint ap 
plied to the top of the can. This smudve is a code 
mark telling the dealer that the can in question con 
He may 
which 


has 


tains Grade B cherries. work up a thriving 
trade in Grade A tell-tale 
smudge, and then, after the customer has becom: 
accustomed to the high-grade product, he can fill 
from the inferior cans marked for 


Cans bear 1 


further orders 
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his information, but not the customer's, with th 


little paint mark on the top. It has happened re 
peatedly that when grades have been adopted in $ 


profitable to 


principle, or for purposes useful or 
rade has 


the trade, knowledge of the standard o1 
been reserved for the use of the business interests 
concerned and not passed on to Dry 


goods merchants, for instance, were determined that 


consumers 


the silk dvers should inform them regarding the 
amount of weighting used in silks, but when it was 
pointed out bv home economists and consumers ¢ 


pert advisers that such information should then be 
passed on to the shopper who hought the silks, the 


department store men argued that such d 
entirely 


1 
sciosure 


to consumers—was an unreasonable re 


quirement, and that the flow of useful information 


should stop with the delivery of the goods to the 
store. 
: sala Mes 

A Consumer Analyzes His Position 
(Cop) f aletter sei al tj Presid ni, lay ] } 1Y34) 
President Roosevelt 

White House 

Washington, D. C 

Dear Mr. President: 

You will agree, I am sure, that a boycott or re 
fusal to buy by any substantial portion of con 
sumers would be rather fatal to present recovery 


schemes though possibly favorable to reconstruc 
tion, or to direct action for achieving the same ends 

Yet the present set-up encourages boycott among 
thinking persons, for it’s in favor of the seller and 


not in favor of the buver. The consumer has no pro 
tection except bove 
advertising, fraudulent 


adulterations, except that furnished by his own com 


and misleading 


and dangerous 


ott against false 


practice S 
any, and by Consumers’ Research, Int 
and there are 


mon sense, 1f 
| for 
huving these 


] 


one others have CeASCT 


six months anvthing but bare necess 
ties until such time as I can buv with the knowledge 
that ‘I’m getting my money's worth and that health 
and life are not in jeopardy. I’m saving in insur 
ance and postal savings 30% of a small income, in 
spite of increases 1n prices increase that 


percentage 


\s a citizen and consumer I petition that you 
exert openly, on the radio 1f necessary, vour great 
and humanitarian pdéwer—this does not apply to 
the iniquitous naval and military program—-to the 
end that consumers mav_ be adequately protected 
against those who put profit above all other con 
siderations. You may secure all necessary informa 


onsumers’ Research and authorities 
recommended by them 

I pledge myself to continue 
to urge others to do likewise, to spread information, 


tion from ( 


a be veott, to continue 


and to vote against any and all who vote to emascu 


late the so-called Tugwell Bill |S. 1944, which died 
n committee] now before Congress. With highet 
prices of the things we buy, and with the same le 
and reduced incomes no other course 1s open 
other course seems desirabl 
Respectfully yours, 
(signed) THEroporeE KAIN 
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and Colored Pencil Refills 
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B. Intermediate Consumers and Codes 


Sane ) 
PeNcILS—-RED PA HERE seems to be very little hope that n 
} st Red » 349 ( loseph 1) m tru \ | ers ire ece no or vill r he & 4 
sf Lake Red | | eph Ii ‘ ‘ tot } S ati under the ( ~ i ! 
11 (‘ompetition, so called, now being written by and 
Co) ee ear en Se ee for indust) \ll the efforts of the Consumers’ Ad 
Co.) 0 


visory Board will not put quality standards into the 


Best Carmine, No. 321 (Joseph Dixon Crucible | anners’ code. for example. With such standards 
10e the housewife might know whether she were get 
a ting a superior, good, poor, or indifferent qualit 
f fruit for her money. She would no longer have 
Best Indigo Blue, No, 330 (Joseph Dixon Ct le ( to rely upon the beautiful pictures of tomatoes and 
1 pineapples on the labels or on such resounding but 
CH a —— leaningless brand descriptions as supreme, miracle 
1 super-quality, or extra-fancy. The canning in 
China Marking, No, 169-T (Blaisdell Peneil Co.) 15 lustry is one which has a precedent for quality 
rages standards in a federal law and in some state laws, 

REFILLS FoR MercHANICAL (“Eversuarpe” Typt but the majority of its representatives strenuously & r 
Pencits—B ut opposed the substitution, for the consumer's benefit 
Diana Checking Leads, No. 1 (J. S. Staedtler, Inc., 55 ot grades A, B, C, and D for the meaningless trade 

Worth St.. New York City) terms at present used 

The Consumers’ Counsel of the Agricultural Ad 
C. Not Recommended justment Administration put up a noble fight for 
Pencits—Rep the inclusion of quality standards when hearings 
Red and Blue Combination, No. 111 (American Pencil were first held on food codes. The result was, un 
Co.) 10c fortunately, that under the pressure of the big busi 
nus Red, No. 200 (American Pencil Co.) 10¢ ness interests in the food business, the Administra 
Rose Red, No. 1203 R. R. ( American Pencil Co 10e tion weakened, and many of the food codes were 
nique Red. No. 1207 (American Pencil Co.) 10c transferred to the NRA where the business met 
Lune Red Copying, No. 769 (J. S. Staedtler, Inc.) 1 are afforded more ct nsideration. The mayonnaise 
| erithin Scarlet Red, No. 744 (Eagle Pencil Co.) 10 code, the shelled pecan code, and many other codes 
vithia Conusian Rad 745 (Eaple Pencil C 10k will undoubtedly fail to include any standards ot 


i ‘ . C 
Vongol Colored Indelible. No. 866 (Eberhard Faber grade or quality to help the consumer; such stand 
1 ards as have existed in custom or implicitly in the 





Rainbow. No. 6606 (Eberhard Faber) 10c working of the Food Drugs Act have in the 

main been either deg1 SO aS no longe1 to be a 

PENCILS—BLuI consumer protection, or have been entirely wiped 

st Azure. No. 321 (Joseph Dixon Crucible Co.) out. The only tactic remaining for consumers ap 

10 pears to be to refuse to buy such products—auntil 
Blue Anadel, No. 1950 (Joseph Dixon Crucible Co.) 1 firm and well-enforced provisions are made to sat 

fongol Colored Indelible, No. 865 (Eberhard Faber guard their interests. 

l0¢ \ shrewd housewife who wishes to make 

lerithin Ultramarine, No. 740 (Eagle Pencil Co.) 10¢ known to the business world that she, as well as 

una Blue Copying, No. 768 (J. S. Staedtler, In 10 manutacturers’ profits, is a factor to be considered 

n the development of marketing policies will learn 

Reritts FoR Mecuanicat (“EversuAre” Type) to make her own mayonnaise with olive oil instead 

Pencits—Rep of cottonseed oil, which is the chief, and very cheap 

ak RR Be CA PRasee Die Cris ingredient of commercial mayonnaise. She _ will 


Co.) 10e per do rack her own pecans; stop using canned goods, & t 
ing Leads. No, 3345 (A. W. Faber, Inc.) 15 uying, instead, fresh fruits and vegetables, and 


Red Check 


er doz. inning her own or buying home-canned fruits and 

ell Thin Red Leads (A. W. Faber, In Se per ertain vegetables—not all vegetables can be safely 

do anned at home—from local farmers’ wives. In 
Thin Red Leads (Autopoint Co.. Chicag 10c per ¢ eed, the fact that housewives prefer fresh food to 
versharp Red Top Leads (The Wahl Co., Chicag canned is such a serious factor 1n the canning trade, 
l5e per doz. that the Continental Can Company is sponsoring a 
campaign now running in the so-called women’s 

REFILLS FOR MecHanicat (“Eversiare” Type) igazines to convince people that “the freshest 
PeNCILS—BLI vegetables are those that come in cans.” The first 

/ versharp Red Top Leads (The Wahl Co., Chicago ol the series tells you how to make a delicious 
l5e per doz. dish from canned spinach, canned mushrooms, and 
Blue Leads (Autopoint C 10c per do: hard-boiled eggs. We have only consumers’ luck to 


Blue Checking Leads, No. 3346 (A. W. Faber. I thank for the fact that hard-boiled eggs, too, have 
15e per doz not been subjected to the canning process, and a 
Ever-Ready Thin Leads, No. S-1068 (manufacturer that there still remain a few fresh, uncanned 
unknown) 10c¢ per doz unpreserved, unpickled, or unrefined foodstuffs 





upon which t 
children and 


te) Lave S 


health and well being of 
adults. The prize statement of the 
st I} } + } | } } 


s “| he es ake eans 





the whol le rld come right out of neat little 
ns.” The " ' 
vaaked beans ) S S l ins 
uit baked till tend elle More hkely per 
laps the c p ( Ss eaten ft 1 baked eans 
but finds it unsuitabk his purposes ecall thei 
sual and gustatory image while writing copy for 
Continental Can Company. This great campaign 
ilk pt ople out of using th ce on sense 1! 
I+} ] ; 
ng fresh foods for health and for econon 
‘ } ‘ 1 
ll we are certall € I esSsively ols ered 
] eS ’ a ' 
claims otf hired screntists physicians ne ecol 
S itrition hers, and whateve ther pr 
tess al « ra group is necessary t put ve 
+ . + . ] | 
his st of « 1¢ il SU S s 1 
sumers who have en fortunate enough to have 
the benefit iny b g nd home cooking at 
the eat ng t tres I €-COOk¢ s will ‘ 
believe, be sufficiently informed tha i¢ vill ne 


, 
fall for this latest ridiculous and pseudo-scientifi 
claim of tl t 

things that 
employer 


uired to say the 


nonev for his 


Putting Hospital Care Into the 
Family Budget 


e falls upor 


\ hospital 


ise, however sually costs more than a month’s 
income of the families in which it occurs. Out « 


ibout seven million people in the United States who 





| 
innuall th acute illnesses, more 
even duri ¢ prosperous times, are 
additional proportion 
the costs of care. Out of all the 
he care sickness made 1n the 
year by any large group of families, 
the sicknesses r¢ celving h spital care would const! 


tute only about s all the cases of 


{ 
illness, but would cost as much as all the rest of 
the cases put together. Thus from the point of view 
family budget, the costs of hospital care are 
usually a substantially unpredictable hazard which, 
f it strikes a family, is likely to upset the most 
carefully planned scheme of spending the family 
ncome. Such uncertain and unpredictable costs 
udgeted | in individual family, but 
applying the prin 


cannot be | 
thev can be 
ple of insurance 


In the last few years 





Vy a group, 
plans for budgeting the 
costs of hospital care have begun develop unde: 
the title of group hospitalization. This has now 
reached a stage at which it is of practical interest 
to consumers. Group hospitalization is an applica- 
tion of the insurance princi 
of hospital care are distributed over a group of 
is a plan by 
small fixed 
which the 
re paid for the members for 
ga year 
The plan of group hospitalization sponsored by 


, , 
lle whereby the costs 


people and over a period of time. It 
which a number of 

payments into a common fund, out of 
costs of hospital care 


vhom such service proves necessary durin 


the Tlospital Council of Essex County, 
New lersev. was started last utumn. | 


Newark 


in 5.000 subscribers n December 1 1933 
ered benefits in 22 host niles 
ric, the Oranges, Jersey ‘ | eth, Pat 
an | oh Oring < 1es 1 Dallas lexas 
leading hospitals have had plans in operation for 4 
ears, with over 15,000 members 


In Akron, Ohio, the 


1 5,000 empl ves ? tine 





| ‘ ] , y ? eo . \ 
' ivea | ¢ i ‘ | 
icted the own pl > ye s rie ig h sp 
enefits to members in any hospital of stat 
\kron or elsewhere in the nited Stat In Los 
\ngeles, 10.000 subs I bers ind the ta ] < 
: . , : 
stly « loves « he \ u and 
epa ents ive le rangements with a lox 
- 7 j , 
rivate group clini yr annual medical service i 
luding hospital care. Another group of 8,000 sul 
scribers in the same city is lled with a private 
association which assures hosp service and other 
1 edical care, 
my ] ] ‘ + 
he annual subscription rates for group hos 


pitalization generally vary from $5 to $10 per per 


son, depending on the scope of the hospital benefits 


y ‘ ] . ] ; : 
( ered and the general price levels of the ( 
1 } Gt : . Lc’ 
| benefits cover three weeks’ hos 


munity. The usua 


l care « ing an one ye Phis S 
long enough to clude the great ma ot a 
ises. ( r Ss pro’ ded ss vate or Sé€ | 
i I ‘ i I i i I ‘ 
commor n—operating room, x-ray, laborat« 
‘ being cluded or else provided t subs 
scounts I m the revuilal es 
The sponsorship of plans which lude on 
S Tul he spital is us lliV 1 ine hands oT the us 
ees of that institution. City-wide plans ofterin 


hospital are usually spons: 
non-profit corporation. Subscrip 
: “3 } ] oud 
mn most instances been iim ed 
who 
payments through monthly payroll deductions. Se\ 
eral jlans been expanded to enroll 
| | 
self-employed persons, and to provide benefits 
embers of 
\mong the cities and towns in which grou 
already under way are th 


, 
roups of employed persons make thx 


have recently 
subscribers’ families 


pitalization plans are 
following Arkansas—Little Rock; California 
Angeles, Sacramento, San Jose, Wood- 
Puebl Idaho Nat pa ; 
Grinnell; Kansas—To 
peka; Kentucky—Louisville; Louisiana—New Or 
leans, Shreveport; Minnesota—St. Paul; Missou 

Kansas City New Jersey—Newark and neigh 
boring towns in northern New Jersey; } 
lina—Durham, Raleigh; Ohio—Akron. Sandus! 
/kklahoma— Oklahoma I 
Portland, Salem Memphis; r 
Dallas, Houston, San Antonio; Vermont—Brattle 
boro ; Washington—Seattle, Tacoma, Yakima: 
\V irginia—Charleston. 

lhe number of subscribers varies from 

} 


Vermont t 


resno, | OS 
land: Colorado- Denver. 


llinois—Rockford: lowa 


City; Oregon 


Tennessee 


more than 15,000 in Dallas Te Xas 

[he American Hospital Association, the official 
body representing the hospitals of the United States 
has approv.d the principle of group payment for 


ospital care, and has recommended to its 2,000 








ember hospitals that thev cooperate wit rroups CEREALS 
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and the small checking account. The article alsé 
goes on to say that the “list is submitted to enable 
the individual banker to check the practice of his 
institution and to probe the income possibilities in 
any overlooked items.” 

lt is probable that the unconscious common sense 
of bankers in former days, who carried many of 
these services with little or no charge, was wiset 
public and private policy and sounder economics 
than the present haste to get at these petty “un 
tapped sources of income” to offset declining rev- 
enues from the normal sources. 

In setting prices on commodities and services in 
which joint and overhead costs are as significant 
is in the banking business, would it not be well for 
bankers to have in mind that in both theory and 
practice, in both the long run and short run, there 
are two sets of conditions that affect prices, the 
conditions of supply (costs, etc.), and the condi 
tions of demand? In the case of joint and overhead 
costs, especially by-products, the demand factors 
are the ones which finally have most influence in 
determining price. If no one wants cottonseed, it 
goes to waste and has no value ( price ) and of 
course no cost. If someone wants cottonseed, the 


price needs only to be high enough 


{ 


to cover any 
additional direct expenses necessary to put the 


former waste product into a useful condition. 


What Charges Small Accounts Should Bear 


lf small depositors no longer use the checking 
facilities of the commercial banking system, none 
if the joint and overhead costs are met from this 
source of income. If small depositors are willing to 
pay something for these services, they need only 
pay enough to offset the direct additional expenses 
incurred by the banks for handling this type of 
business, furnishing checkbooks, extra ledger sheets, 
pen and ink, and perhaps the services of an extra 
teller or clerk. Nearly all other expenses are joint 
nd overhead and are not economic costs properly 


to be charged against the small check-account busi 


ness 

\s we have seen in a previous published state 
ment regarding the legality of the proposed “me 
it was decided in principle 
vas established 


tered service” charges 
vhen the Federal Reserve syste 
that “par collection’ of checks (that is, payment 
of the full amount without fee or deduction) was 
the wiser public policy, and that banks should not 
be permitted under the law to charge for even the 
direct expenses of this tvpe of business. 

Alfred Marshall, the greatest of recent English 
economists, has compared the working of supply and 
demand to the blades of a pair of scissors. In ordi 
nary price determination, both blades are always 
sharp and cutting, but in the case of joint supply, 
the supply blade of the scissors is standing still, and 
the demand blade is the one that is moving and of 

' 


most significance in determining price. Generally 


speaking, in a scarcity economy, an equilibriw 

price O1 chare tor cy ne of the minor banl SC! 
N 4 the Ba king ( ] R. I \lig ] i 

%. Fi. Ba t ringficld Daily | ublican, December 27 


vices is that price which the customer feels is fair 
and equitable, and is willing to pay, and the ove 
head and joint costs have no bearing whatever on 

the problem either from the standpoint of commor & 
sense or economics. After a lood e 

usually good common sense 


R. L. MiGHreLL AND R. H. Barr 


Agricultural Economists 

Vassachusetts State Collie 
litors’ Note No subject which has been evaded and 
7 rized with by the NRA, is more vital t nsumers 
r more fraught with dangers to their econ interests 
than the question of cost determination as a basis for 
control of selling prices of goods and services. The NRA 
intortunately has shied completely away from any intell1 
gent theory of costs, because its academic nomists ar 


= . " | . 32 } A 

ul le or unwilling to recon¢ ile th theoretical 1deas abou 

st-finding with the very crude and practical ideas and 
f | ] 





ustoms business met The business-minded met 
NRA, who are greatly in the majority, avoid the questi 
for another reason—that business enterprisers refuse t 
submit information to the government regarding their 
costs, and an approximation to correct sts would requir 
the government to find its own cost data from industry's 
own books and records—which is just what NRA has me 
ntention of doing. Examinati f business men’s books 
of account would be most embarrassing, since it would force 
the government to end many a profitable racket, worse per 

ips than even the pe ial charg m | y a ( 
their customers and borrowers 


The Dial Phone—an Imposition 
on the Consumer 


Wi N the Senate exercised its high authorit\ 
to throw the dial telephones out of the Sen 
ate Building and demanded that the switchboard 
operators be restored to duty, it was doing what 
many a mere citizen has frequently felt like doing 
and wished he had power to do. But what can we 
do—just take it? 

The lack of consumer control of the qualitv and 
price of public service for which he pays is of 
growing concern to CR subscribers. Several years 
ago the telephone monopoly undertook to change 
over its manual system in many cities to dial or 
machine switching, and the change has already been 
accomplished to a considerable extent. The reason 
given at the time of beginning the change-over was 
that, according to the figures, within a very short 
period there would be a shortage of the girls needed 


for work as operators There were also in the minds 
of the companies’ experts some very significant con 
flicts on wages of operators, and narrow escapes 
from successful unionization of their manual ex 
changes. Displacement of the exchange operators 
needed in large numbers in every city, by machines 
and by a very few skilled installers and repairmen 
and one or two attendants, was an obvious and 
effective tactic to get rid of a threatening and ever 
more significant labor problem. But as often hap- 
pens when the worker is worsted by the operations 
of corporate dividend-getting, the consumer lost out 
too, by an indirect, but none the less important ef 
fect of the same process. The introduction of the 
dial system, creating one of the clearest and most 
palpable cases of technological unemployment, has 
ontinued during and in spite of the depression, with 


apparently no voice of press or public men raised 





against it, not even that of consumers who not only 
pay more for the service, but now themselves per- 
form a very considerable part of the total work or 
service charged for by the telephone companies. 

It can safely be assumed that this major technical 
shift was a genuine economy to the companies 
Have telephone users shared this in a lower rate! 
To date, no such reduction has occurred, and higher 
rates have been applied wherever the companies 
could get away with it with effective help from 
public service commissions and the courts; with the 
consequence that Mr. Consumer finds himself get 
ting the worst end of this deal, and on three counts: 

1. Relative to st of providing the service, his 
rates have actually gone up. 

2. As a member of the “public” he shares the 
burden of support of the many thousands of dis 
placed workers. The companies distribute the saz 
ings to stockholders, and the government and con 
munity chests collect the losses from taxpayers and 
fellow townsmen for relief activities to support the 
displaced workers 

3. Telephoning is made more complicated and 
difficult (the more so when the dial phone is affixe 
to a wall, at an inconvenient height, inevitably, for 
certain users), and the consumer even pays in extra 
charges for errors he makes because of the clumsy 
finger-and-dial method (when calling from a pay 
station and often as well from his home dial phone) 
and in the special nuisance of having to answer the 
wrong calls which others make. Of these wrong 
calls, all duly paid for by consumers, there is a 
noticeable increase, which also adds to the com 
panies’ unearned profits, and causes no end of an 
noyance to subscribers. 

Can telephone subscribers do anything about 
these unfair burdens? We present below the reac 

f small Illinois 


engineer-subscriber in a 


city, which are worth considering. 


tions of an 


“A matter which I believe to be worthy of your 
attention is the widespread adoption of the dial tele 
phone, which to be directly 
to the consumer’s interest. 

‘The common assumption with respect to me 
chanical devices is that thev are labor savers, but 
the dial telephone is quite the reverse since it ob 
viously increases by several times the manual activ- 
ity required to make a connection between two in- 
struments. Furthermore, it shifts this type of 
activity from a trained operative to the untrained 
and defenseless consumer. The result has been, | 
think, a marked increase in the percentage of wrong 
connections. I am sure this is true in my own resi- 
dence where the incoming calls average five or six 
a day, and where few days pass without one or more 
of them proving to be wrong connections. One 
minor business concern operating in this small com 


al pe ars to me oppos¢ 


munity reports a daily average of two dozen wrong 
incoming calls eant for another concern which 
has a similar number; vet the management of the 


telephone company tells them there is no remedy 
for such a condition. In my own Office, the wrong 
incoming calls, on a private exchange of an old dial 
system, far outnumber the right ones. 


21 


This is illustrative of conditions under the dial 
ing system, and the reason is not far to seek. What 
this system does is to substitute a low-grade digital 
activity for a high-grade lingual-auditory activity 
In other words, it forces us to talk with our fingers 
instead of with our mouths, and relegates 7 
the moment to the unfortunate status of deaf mutes 
unskilled in the rotational sign-language adopted b 
the telephone While twentiet! 
century change, it can hardly be called twentiet 
century progress. 

“My own situation been 
compr« and what I shoul 
like to see evervone do. If evervone would dial the 
operator, and is wants known to her audibl 


as he is privileged to do, the telephone companies 


us [o! 


this 1S 


companies 


reaction to the has 


mise between expediency) 


make h 


would soon be forced to restore the manual « 
change, which could easily be brought to and 
maintained at a high stage « efficiency Chis 
vould have the happy result of Increasing employ 


rt 
ment and relieving the telephone user of an 
burden. 
“When in large cities, I do t 


onerous 
consistently, with 


satisfactory 


1 easier to dial 
dial 


anual 


results, as | find it is mucl 
the operator than to go through six or 
ings. However, it is 

exchange would be, 
stead of plugging in the connection. At home, wher: 
there are only four or five digits to dial, I find it 


seven 
‘ 


as expeditious as a1 


as the operator has to dial, u 


slightly more expeditious to dial the number than 
») dial the operator 
Very ly vours 
C. M. 82 


Typewriter Ribbons 


H tility of a typewriter 1 
the length of time it will co 


bbor deper S 1p™ 


nti to give clea 
permanent, and legible writing characteristics 
which are governed by the quality of the ink am 
the fabric. 


To give writing of even blackness, the ink must 
not be so thick as to 


the fabric ; on the other 


prevent its seeping throug! 


hand, it mus 1 


t not be so flu 


as to smear on the paper. It should have been ap 
plied to the fabric in sufficient quantity to give 
writing of good intensitv or blackness; too hea 
inking will cause blurring of the typescript ar 
ncrease the tendency to clog the tvpe of the tvp 
writer, 

With usage, parti ular parts « i ribbon becom«e 
partially depleted of ink, but the ink will, provided 


it is properly made, flow to the depleted portions of 


the ribbon if the ribbon is allowed to rest for a 
short time. A satisfactor\ according to 
government specifications, should show good re 
covery of intensity of impression in one hour, but 
very few of the ribbons tested by us showed at all 
satisfactory Che ribbon fabric should be 


ribbon 


recovery. 


evenly woven and have a thread count of not less 
than 140 threads per inch of both warp and filling 
he difference between the two counts should not be 
vreater than 10 threads yx inch 


Ribbons are supplied three degrees of inking 


light, medium, and heavy. 
significance as each manufacturer establishes his 


put these terms have littl 








Wri standa \ibbons are also supplie 1. Recommended (cont. 
tvpes ecord. and copying (1 copying b e ol 

; ; a ; 

ishioned letterpres l-tissuc 1 et Lhe ‘ \ 
pres LCs ) cy ive een ni ed 1 1 " ‘ 
lodeac ecord « won } “I th ‘ \ tyvyn Ww ( Ive ! | 1 | NN 

| S > 

that should be considered when permanency is im dg SS 
portant, as typing done with this type of ribbon R At Inte t il Pr g Ink Corp 
resists fading best and gives highest legibility und: 417 J Se Ol ~ ee 
untavorable conditions 

ln purchasing w ribbons 1 C's test ' : 
specified that the must meet Federal Speeitiu ( 
111) IX Stl t! Is S relat ve] po ul i ! ¢ ( 
ever, as it has been le vene il experi e 4 byhye \¢ \ Ns t 
purchasers in and out of the government serv t x er ( $/ ( 
that ribbons ordered to the federal specications ( nae ( nb Ri & ( 
unsatistactor\ \We understat lat the above sp ES / ( S] 

citications are now be revised ‘ 

! i ( { ‘ 
In testing r ‘ bbons \\ ‘ S , 
< 4 " { ~ i} t 

employed. One method, supe sed b irge tes 

inv laboratory. consisted o utting the bons t } ‘ xX WI bts. ' . 

be tested into regular use in offices 1 ers, Vhe es > 

tvpewriters were equipped with counters by whi (Kee Lox Mfg. ¢ P. O. 13, Re : 

the number of key strokes made by the typist wer SO per 

registered. A sample paragraph was typed when the 

new ribbon was inserted, and again when the ribbor B. Intermediate 

was considered ready fot discarding eithe becaust g. — 

of the appearance of worn spots or holes, or be ° a 

cause the grade of work as judged by the ippeal 

ance of the typescript was considered to be belov ~e Ine X | Ul ~ > ‘ 

the standard of the oftiec Che number of weeks / t ting Ink ( » \ 

] | 1 

in service of each ribbon was carefully recorde 

this being considered in tant trom the standpou C. Not Recommended 

ot the ettect o ¢ ny out of the ink upon t 

1 ; | s pewritel -ibbor \l y ( é « 
appearance of the type itten ork CR’s « 5 { lypewriter Ribbot lig \ 
. S ‘ eee ee S6 pe 

staff carned out a check test which was quite dif s h 

ferent in method. Lach ribbon tested was inserte \ Bar (Miller-B erce Co i, Ill.) $ 

ina typewriter and two vards of its free end wound er « 

( ptv spool sentence out 30 letters - ; , 

upon the empty spool \ sentence about 30 lette (Kee Lox Mfg. ¢ $7 per d his ribbon v 

long was then type 2 times, Kach time the set , heavily inked with an o ppearing ink tha 

tence Was copied the ribbon was wound bai l as impossible pl ¢ tistactol yping he 
] 1 

the initial starting point in order that each sentence nie tomded 1 bad % mm he paper and 

would be typed through the same portion of thi ee ' - 

ribbon lo test the recovery properties, the ibb e 

was allowed to rest unused for one hou ( . 

which the sentence was tvped again 

. . a od . . . vires. 
Phe findings of CR and of the testir laborator\ You re Right, Mr. Bellows Suc h Decep 
] | byaet T TY ’ ri ’ 4 7 . . : 
showed good agreemen ul le TAUINYS Qivel below tion W ould and Should Be For bidden 
are based (with tWwo except ons, as noted upon the . P . 
; ’ hI ] lal cc | RY BELLOWS, WIS\ \Washington, chai 
regular othice use of the ribbons in the testing labe : : > , ’ 
: ] man ( th CO1S ‘ committee | ! Tih 
ratory, as being on the whole closer to the practic: man 1 gislatiy ( |< 
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conditions determining the utility and life of a rib , we ~5 il tas , 
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1932 reater danger facing them on this front |legisla 

on] is the Tugwell amendments to the wd ane 
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srook N. ¥ $4.50 per d vertising in these classifications illegal, no matte 

' ae , , . vhat the intent of the legislation’s sponsors 
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« Sandy Blvd.. Portland, Ore.) $4.50 1 Even the advertising of Campbell soups could 
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e forbidden under this law,’ he declared. ‘Implying 
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Ade Inc. Elite (Write Inc., 420 Lexing that youngsters are made healthy and rosy-cheeked 
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Hearst Writer Sees CR As a Public 


Menace 
KS. CHRIST! rRicK, of Hearst's -Imeri 
M can WT ¢ ind “Consultant on Consumer 
Selling, ill be emembered by ( I subscribers as 
. + 


that sweeping and businesslike state 


benefit of advert women 


ising 
'sS 


ment made tor the 
that the average in consumer has the men 
taht ot l 14 Vcare-t ld h ld St education ceased 
it the sixth grade 

In a recent issue f Printers’ Ink, Mrs. Frederick 
continues to speak for her special flock of 14-veat 
olds: “As a consumer who represents the real, not 
the biased interests of the consumer, | assert that 


Mr. Schlink and Consumers’ Research are under 
: interests (blended with 


Ss be st 


mining the consumer 
umount of admittedly valuable service and 
information which one may readily concede). They 
are doing their best to annihilate that ; 
operation and sense of mutual interest which good 


millions of American women 


i certain ¢ 


spirit ort co 


manufacturers and 
have built up. 


think 


Consumer 


“T still we ought to organize 
Manufacturer groups, operating like Parent-Teacher 


organizations, to « y out to a still fuller extent 
the helpful relationship between maker and con 
sumer. We should treat as public enemies those who 
would destroy such co-operative relationships, just 


fomenters of hate between 


arry 


as We agret that 
employer and employee are public enemies.” 
When that Good Housekeepin 
is one of Mr. Hearst's n 
and when one also recalls the numerous occasions 
on which Consumers’ Research has offered evidence 


now 


one remembers 
ost successful publications, 


; 


of the inadequacy and incompetence and want ot 
the consumer point of view in the work of Good 
Housekeeping Institute, it is not surprising that 
Hearst writers see Consumers’ Research as a men 


ice. It would be more in point, however, for Mrs 
lrederick to discuss CR as a menace to the con 
inued misleading of consumers by the commercial 
ization of research on consumers’ goods and con 


sumers’ economics 
Something to Look for in Reading 
Advertisements 


A N ELECTRIC water heater, a so-called immersion 
A type heater, which is dangerous both to the 
wiring to which it is connected and to the safety ot 
the it, is described in its adver 
tising heavily plated, with a 
water-proof insulated rubber cord, approved by the 
Un iboratories, with special ‘push-in’ 
and threaded electric socket plug.” The reader will 
assume that the approval of the Underwriters’ Lab 

ratories extends to the device it actually covers 

the cord, and the device itself is dangerous 
to an extent that, in our opinion, should, if the law 
were designed or adapted to the protection of con 
its 


consumer who uses 
brass, 


as “made of 


lerwriters’ L: 


sumers, result in the severest punishment of 
exploiter. 
We quote from an electrical inspector's bulletin: 
“The heating element in the device is a bare wire 
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which places both sides of the circuit in contact 
vith the water. In the advertising circular there is 
1 sketch showing one of the devices in a baby’s 
u about to put the 
How would vou like to take that 

with the your family Other 
sketches show a man shaving, with the heater in the 
wash basin, and a woman washing dishes with the 
the In both cases grounded 


faucets would be 


other, or nurse 


bathtub and the 
baby 


1 
chance 


m the tub 
baby in 


dish 
within 


device in pan. 
reach.” 
Consumers’ found 
trical apphane es dangerous to the safety of the user 
that one might be justified in assuming that there 
had been no universities in America graduating tens 
of thousands of electrical engineers available and 
qualified for the design of such apparatus; that 
there were no testing laboratories capable of judg 
ing and reporting on the hazards; and that there 
were no honest and competent industrialists who 
object to being placed in competition with the pro 
ducers of such disreputable and dangerous appli- 


has so many elec 


Kesearch 


ances. 

So far as the design of such hazardous devices 
is concerned (and CR has found an astonishing 
number in its tests reported in the confidential 
Handbook service, including electric heating pads, 
flatirons, and drink it is plain 
that for a large part of our total production of this 
type of goods, electrical engineering studies and 
research might as well have stopped at the turn of 
the century or about thirty-five years ago. 

ven the leading mail order houses, with their 
enormous facilities of money, materials, and men, 
seem unable or unwilling to distribute even a safely 
insulated and competently designed electric iron or 
in spite of the years of testing and 


toasters, mixers ) 


heating pad, 
which have gone into electrical design 
And as for buying an electric iron 


experience 
of such devices. 
assure 


it a drug store or a bargain counter we can 


vou the risk is one that is simply not safe to take 


Travelers’ Round Table Club 


Suspends Activities 


Ek are sorry to announce that the Travelers’ 

W rac lable Club, reported on in the Gen 
eral Bulletin, October, 1933, has been unable to « arry 
ut its plan of issuing periodical bulletins on travel 
Not enough people indicated a desire to support 
such a venture, and the club was unable therefore 
aise sufficient funds to cover the cost of opera 
\ll membership fees have been refunded and 
least for the present, has discontinued 
ivities. Mr. Dawson, the chief person inter- 
ested in the founding of the group, writes: “In the 
light of our present experience it would seem that 
1 travel department or a travel corner in your bul 
letin would your readers better than a 
arate organization for that purpose, It is very diffi 
cult to give intelligent travel advice regarding rates, 
etc., with the dollar jumping around as it has for 
the last six months. It looks like the New Deal is 
going to keep a lot of people at home.” Consumers’ 
the sponsors of this inter- 
esting venture were unable to put their plans into 


, 
ib, at 


serve sep 


Research regrets that 


operation, 





Signs and Portents 


ng, what CR has long 
Consumers’ Ad 
factor in the 


» discovert 


THER people are 
QO known and asserted, that the 
visory Board is not a significant 
operations of NRA 

A Cleveland attorney who went to Washington last fall 
to help prepare a code for an industry important in Ohio 
found himself much concerned one night over a long list 
of objections submitted by the consumers’ representative 
at his code hearing. He thought his code probably would 
have to be revised, although employer and labor groups 
were satisfied 

Next morning he went to the deputy administrator who 
had handled the code and showed him the objections from 
the Consumers’ Advisory Board. The deputy administrator 
waved aside the objections, saying, “Oh, don’t pay any at- 
tention to that. These consumer fellows are just around 
here for a front. We don’t pay any attention to them.” 

Naturally, the lawyer was surprised at such a blunt 
revelation of the real status of the consumer spokesmer 
within the NRA [Italics ours—CR] (Dal 


organization, 
Cox’s column in the Cleveland Plain Dealer, January 11, 
1934.) 


pom ss men have effectively opposed and pre 
vented the inclusion of quality standards in ‘the 
codes. Publicly and with much \ 
quality standards and the sale of goods on the basis 
of definite specifications are bad for consumers. 
When they are speaking frankly to other business 
men in their trade journals, their real objection 
comes out. What really pains them is that stand 
ards will eliminate a lot of advertising costly to the 
consumer but profitable to newspaper and magazine 
publishers and other business men: 


vigor, they say that 


If consumers, through a government agency and through 
government publicity, are induced to buy goods 
basis of government specifications rather than on the 
tation of the manufacturer or his brand, will that not, 
ask, pretty largely destroy one of the strongest reasons 
advertising ? 

Will it not likewise, they ask, 
of the huge investments which hundreds of companies have 
made in popularizing those brands? And, if advertising 
is destroyed, point out certain publishers, a drastic revision 
of the publishing business—now largely supported by ad 
vertising revenues—would I (N ‘ 


necessarily follow ] 
Business, organ of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, Febru 
ary, 1934.) 


on 


eT 
they 
Sind 


tend to destroy the value 


1tioy 


we have a 

persecution complex poked fun at our an- 
nouncement in the General Bulletin, January, 1934 
that the Pain and Beauty Boys were planning an 
organized attack. The story came to us from an 
authentic source, and just to show that we don't 
pluck such things out of thin air, we quote from a 
recent article : 


— of our friends who insist that 


Edward Koback, president of the Advertising Fed 
eration of America, told a Philadelphia audience that the 
manufacturers sponsoring the anti-Tugwell fight have 
launched a nation-wide campaign via radio to “heap ridi- 
cule” upon the heads of consumers’ organizati oe! particu 
larly Consumers’ Research, and Frederick J. Schlink, its 
president. “We were just waiting for Schlink to stick his 
head out before we hit him,” Koback declared, unaware 
that he was speaking for publication ‘And to put this 
over right, we are getting the backing of the Americar 
Legion.” The story was turned in by all the reporters 
present, but not one newspaper printed Koback’s address 
(“The Consumer vs. The NRA” by James Rorty, The 
Nation, March 14, 1934.) 


4.30 
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: I ‘HE letters which CR subscribers have sent thei 
congressmen and senators may yet have their 
effect, and next November will be a good time to 
check on how your congressman and senators stood 
in the matter of the proposed revision of the Food 
and Drugs Act. As a trade journal puts it: 
Opinion persists that a food and drug bill will be passed 
but that present provisions will be very much softened. A 
large section of the advertising business hopes something 
will be done to correct outs oe abuses, believe [sic] the 
final bill may be all right. Nobody can gauge oppositior 
that the bill will meet in Congress. Members who would 
like to oppose it to please local businesses or local pub 
lishers must consider how that stand would affect the 
women’s vote. (Business Week, December 16, 1933.) 
wondered 


—. some people have 

don’t support the setting up of Consumers’ 
Councils as proposed by the Consumers’ Advisory 
3oard. Frankly, we think that in many cases they 
will be captured by business interests. Here’s one 
example of the sort of thing that is bound to happen 
in a large proportion of not in nearly all of 
provided any official councils are set up: 


why we 


cases, if 
them 
In cities where flour and commercial bread prices are 
under fire, the findings of a committee in New Orleans, 
charged with studying this problem, may be of interest. 
Armand J. Scully, vice president of Delgado & Co., In 
importer and domestic handler of molasses and associated 
lines, was ch sen chairman of the consumers’ council in the 
rescent Cit A meeting was called on Nov. 21, and flour 
brokers and. ‘aie identified with the flour business were 
invited to tell their story to the consumers’ council. [Italics 
ours—CR] (The Northwestern Miller, Decensbes 13, 1933.) 


“NRADUATE students looking for 
theses could render a valuable 
sumers by digging out information of practical eco 


nomic significance from NRA and AAA hearings, 
like this item from the trappers’ code: 


bot 
con 


material 
service to 


important 


Muskrat trapping is a business, and a fairly 
littl 


one, in Louisiana. NRA has seldom seen a livelier 
fight than the one raging between the owners of muskrat 
land and the trappers, over a trappers’ code. The ladics 
would have been shocked at some of the incidental testi 
mony. The average labor cost on a muskrat fur coat, it 
appeared, is $10. Very good ones sell wholesale for $22 30. 
Retail mark-up often is 150%. The price of skins dropped 
from 80c in September to 65c in November—this for se 
lected tops, which are the best 20% of the skins. Louisiana 
muskrat is best; doesn’t have to be dyed. (Business Heck, 
December 16, 1933.) 


nN China, apparently, economic and legal authori 
| ties realize how important is the consumer's 
place in the smooth functioning of the economic 
system: 

Judge Paul M. A. Linebarger, sailing today for Shanghai 
to resume his post as legal adviser to the national govern- 
ment of China, \merica’s depression has not hit 
bottom. 

He pri »fessed 
dred alph abetical devices now 
countrys apathy toward the 

“In China the consumer comes first,” he said 
study not how to make the producer happy, but how 
please the consumer. You can’t cure anything by tinker 
ing with the monetary That's not the troubl 
The trouble lies in the gulf between producer and consumer, 
and you can't start with the producer.” [Italics ours—CR] 
(World-Telegram, January 11, 1934.) 
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